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SOME ENGLISH GHOSTS. 


ALTHOUGH little more than a century has 
elapsed since Dr Johnson died, the astounding 
strides made in the sciences of enlightening the 
ignorant and refining the unrefined during that 
period do not seem to have nullified to an 
appreciable degree the best part of his dictum to 
the effect that ‘All argument is against the 
appearance to the living of the spirits of the 
dead ; all belief is for it.’ 

No doubt during these hundred and odd 
years a great many time-honoured ghosts have 
been hunted from their haunts by the prosaic 
influences of modern life and the unsparing 
broom of practical common sense; no doubt 
there are fewer educated people who believe in 
ghosts than when London crowded to Cock Lane 
one hundred and thirty years ago; no doubt 
the village Hampden is prompter nowadays to 
tackle mysterious nocturnal visitors than of yore. 
Yet he who wanders through rural England 
—preferably on foot, for he is then enabled 
to penetrate by-ways and sequestered nooks and 
corners not attainable on wheels—cannot fail to 
be impressed by the sturdy vitality of so many 
old ghosts. 

As a rule, he does not meet men who have 
actually seen ghosts, for a sneaking sort of self- 
respect seems to stop Hodge’s admission of the 
fact ; but he meets many men who know men 
who have seen ghosts, and multitudes who have 
heard that a ghost is to be seen at such and 
such a place, and who will not commit them- 
selves to a denial of its existence. As for the 
prejudice against lonely places on dark nights, 
it is not merely general but universal, just as 
the profession of disbelief in ghosts amongst 
educated people is universal. 

No one district of England seems to be par- 
ticularly patronised by ghosts, although natur- 
ally one meets them more frequently in counties 
which are of lonely and romantic character, or 
which possess romantic histories, than within 
the metropolitan area. Ghost-hunting may be 


accounted an idle and unworthy pursuit, yet it 
is not altogether unprofitable, as ghost legends 
are not infrequently the channels through which 
historical facts have been passed down to us 
which would otherwise have been lost, and, 
moreover, are illustrative of the fact that the 
auri sacra fames has not quite knocked all senti- 
ment and imagination out of the English people. 

Well, there is at any rate one ghost in Lon- 
don, for the first Lord Holland is said to walk 
the Sir Joshua Room in Holland House with 
his head in his hand—a very fashionable ghostly 
proceeding—on certain nights of the year; and 
it is a known fact that there are many houses 
which never have been let, never are let, and 
never will be let for any length of time on 
account of uncanny traditions associated with 
them. The people who take these houses are 
ready enough to stay, but no servants will stay, 
and so they are driven elsewhere. 

We may be pretty sure that there are not 
many people in modern suburbanised Kingston 
who believe in the time-hallowed tradition that 
on All Souls Night the dead walk on Kingston 
Bridge ; but no stranger to Epsom was ever 
shown Pit Place by a native without being 
told the ‘Wicked’ Lord Lyttelton’s ghost-story 
—the white bird which fluttered at his window 
on the night of November 24, 1779, changing 
into a white-robed woman, who approached the 
foot of his bed and told him that he would be 
dead in three days, which actually happened. 

Sussex, which of all the home counties has 
retained its old characteristics the most, has a 
good many ghosts who are still realities in the 
eyes of the rustics of that little-visited district, 
which was once the centre of England’s iron 
industry. There is old Oxenbridge of Brede 
Place. There is the headless man of St Leon- 
ard’s Forest, known as Squire Paulett, who jumps 
upon the crupper of a horseman entering the 
forest, and remains there until clear of it. There 
is the Drummer of Hurstmonceaux. Black dogs 
—a favourite shape assumed by ghosts all over 
England—haunt all dark lanes and lone by- 
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roads, and under many a sequestered wooden 
bridge a headless woman may seen spinning ; 
whilst on the old cattle-road between Kingston, 
near Lewes, and the Marshes, known as _ the 
Drove Way, a goblin may be seen on any dark, 
wild night, incessantly spinning charcoal ! 

The same species of ‘general’ ghosts, as they 
may be called, is recorded by Mr Rye, the 
Norfolk topographer, to be strongly developed 
in his county. There is the pale, long-haired 
woman, who runs shrieking amongst the pits on 
Aylmerton Heath, There is the great black 
‘Shuck Dog’—the word ‘Shuck’ said to mean the 
Devil—who at Coltishall Bridge is headless, and 
at Salhouse has a blazing eye in the centre of 
his forehead, and who has a brother at Peel 
Castle in the Isle of Man, the spirit of a mur- 
dered prisoner, known as the Mauthe Dog, But 
the historical ghosts are more interesting objects 
of study. In this same county of Norfolk, says 
Mr Rye, young Lord Dacre, who was murdered 
in 1565 by his guardian, Sir Richard Fulmerston, 
who arranged that a rocking-horse on which 
the boy sat should fall, still prances about on 
a (headless, of course) rocking-horse. Anne 
Boleyn still rides down the avenue of Blickling 
Park, once a year, in a hearse-like coach, drawn 
by four headless horses, and driven by a head- 
less driver, with her head in her lap; and her 
father, Sir Thomas, does the same thing. At 
Caistor Castle there is another coach and head- 
less team, and yet another near Great Melton. 
This last rises from a pool every mid-day and 
midnight, and with its load of four headless, 
dripping, white-robed ladies, passes slowly round 
the field and sinks again; and tradition says 
that at this spot, long ago, a bridal party were 
upset into this pool and never seen again. 

Then there is the Gray Lady of Rainham— 
not to be confounded with the Brown Lady of 
Rainham in Durham—who represents Lady Dor- 
othy Walpole, forced, it is said, to marry Lord 
Townsend in 1713; and the ghost of one Lush, 
who committed suicide and was buried near 
Redenhall ; and many others. 

A firmly believed in coach-ghost is that of 
Lady Howard, daughter and heiress of Sir John 
Fitz of Fitzford, in Devonshire, about 1600, who, 
Mr Baring-Gould says, travels nightly from 
Okehampton Castle to Fitzford Gate, Tavistock, 
in a coach of bones, preceded by a phantom 
dog. The Devonshire folk believe this to be 
the subject of the quaint, weird ballad of ‘My 
Ladye’s Coach,’ which opens: 

My Ladye hath a sable coach, 
And horses two and four; 
i Ladye hath a gaunt bloodhound, 
hat runneth on before. 
My Ladye’s coach hath nodding plumes, 
e driver hath no head; 


My Ladye is as ashen white 
As one that long is dead. 


But, as Mr Baring-Gould says in his Introduc- 
tion to the Songs of the West, the Ladye of 
the ballad, no doubt, personifies Death. 

Gabriel Craddock is a well-known Essex 
host. He was famous in the middle of the 
Jat century as Jerry Lynch the highwayman, 
“who with the proceeds of his exploits built 
Lapwater Hall, near Leigh, so called because, 
upon the application of the workmen for drink, 


he bid them ‘lap water.’ He was run to earth 
in his new house, wounded, and drowned in 
the pond to which he had directed the thirsty 
workmen’s attention, and he is still believed 
to be seen on wild nights, bandy-legged, and 
mounted on an earless mare, fleeing from his 
aor as they came from Shenfield, Ingrave, 
orndon, Laindon, and Pitsea. 

Mannington Hall, the residence of the Wal- 
Sse Earls of Orford, has its ghostly associations. 

oratio, second earl], removed all the tombstones 
of the Scalmers, the former possessors of the 
Hall, from Wickmere Church, and one of the 
buried ladies is still believed to walk round 
the churchyard. To atone for the sacrilege, 
every Earl of Orford at his burial was driven 
in his hearse three times round ruined Wick- 
mere Church before being finally laid to rest. 

Very well known is the stile at Littlecote, 
near Marlborough, on the old Bath Road, whereat 
Wild Darrell, the oes in the terribly 
weird tragedy at Littlecote Hall, is still believed 
to be seen, followed by his howling hounds, as 
on the day when he met his death 
madly along, reckless in his conscience torture, 
and confronted by the apparition of a babe 
burning in a flame. 

All the unhappy ladies of history ‘walk :’ 
Ann of Cleves paces up and down the gallery 
bearing her name in Hever Castle; Fair Rosa- 
mond walks on the river-bank at Godstow; 
Amy Robsart on the side of Cumnor; Mary, 
Queen of Scots, at Fotheringhay. We have 
noted Anne Boleyn’s procedure at Blickling. 
Canterbury King’s School boys faithfully believe, 
until they attain that age of absolute wisdom 
when no creeds are tolerated except that in self, 
that the unfortunate Nell Cook, famous in 
the Ingoldsby legend, haunts the Dark Entry 
every Friday night. At Apethorpe, the Earl of 
Westmoreland’s seat in Northamptonshire, Lady 
Grace, wife of the first earl, walks in a corridor, 
scattering silver pennies as she goes; but the 
pennies are air, and woe to him who tries to 
test their solidity—so say, and probably believe, 
the good folk around. 

In the romantic North Country these poor 
dames abound. There is the Brown Lady of 
Rainham—stately in coif and rich brocade, but 
eyeless. There is ‘Silky’ of Denton Hall, near 

ewcastle, in a flowered, long-waisted satin 
own and a satin hood. There is the White 

dy of Ski Castle ; Lady Derwentwater of 
Dilston Castle ; the Gray Woman of Willington ; 
Meg of Meldon in a broad hat ; the White Lai 
Blenkinsop, who still wails over a chest of gold, 
the cause of all the unhappiness of her married 
life, cum multis aliis. The famous Cauld Lad 
of Hylton, on the river Wear, was only ‘laid’ 
during the last century, but his wail, ‘I’m 
cauld! I’m cauld!’ has been sworn to as heard 
at a much later date! He was not quite a 
stock ghost of the silent, gliding type, but was 
more of a brownie or pixie, working hard in 
the kitchen during the night if the maids were 
sluggards—very much contrary to the usual 
rule of his kind. 

The Gray Man of Bellister is another well- 
known North Country ghost. His original was 
a wandering minstrel who called at the castle, 
which is near Haltwhistle on the South Tyne, 
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was admitted, and pleased the Blenkinsop owner 
for a time, until he got suspicious that the poor 
old gray-clad singer was a spy from a neigh- 
bour baron with whom he was at feud. The 
minstrel got wind that he was suspected, and 
stole away. Blenkinsop sent bloodhounds after 
him, and he was torn to pieces, As this hap- 
pened in 1470, and the Gray Man is still spoken 


of in a district by no means behind the age in | heard 


refinement, intelligence, and education, who 
dare hope that argument can ever overthrow 
superstition ? Corby Castle, near Carlisle, has 
been modernised, but in its wainscoted, tapes- 
tried ‘Ghost Room’ the Radiant Boy still walks. 
At Chillingham Castle in Northumberland there 
was also a Radiant Boy, until the skeleton of a 
boy found in one of the bed-room walls, not 
very long ago, was buried, and then he disap- 
peared ; and at Coatham in Yorkshire, popular 
tradition speaks of a shining child who vanishes 
when pursued. 

Apropos of ghostly children, a pretty tradition 
is connected with a certain West Country house, 
to the effect that every cold morning is seen 
on the window the scribbling of little fingers, 
not to be effaced by any amount of rubbing. 

The ghost of Knaresdale Hall, near Halt- 
whistle in Northumberland, was a steady belief 
not very, very long ago. In this case a brother 
murdered an inconvenient sister by drowning 
her in a pond, and the lady revenged herself 
by walking from the house to the pond upon 
every occasion that a member of the family 
happened to be about after dark. But if one 
were to enumerate what may be termed the 
‘Private Ghosts’ of England and Wales, the 
walking ladies and gentlemen who, having been 
nobodies during their lives, are determined that 
something more than the mere epitaphs over 
their graves shall keep their memories green, 
the limits of this ac would be very far 
exceeded, The very house in which the author 
of the paper is writing is well known by the 
villagers to have a White Lady on its upper- 
most stair-landing, a discovery which very 
much unhinged some American visitors, who 
declared that if they had known it, nothing 
would have induced them to sleep so soundly 
in rooms abutting on the said landing during 
three months of the present year. But who 
she was, History sayeth not. 

What Canon Jessopp says about his own count; 
of Norfolk is true elsewhere: ‘If the Norfol 
peasant’s mind be never so dull, the old tradi- 
tions, handed down from ages past, come in to 
help him. He thinks it would be impious to 
doubt that disembodied spirits still hover about 
the scenes of their earthly pilgrimage.’ So the 
Lincolnshire folk say that not only does Here- 
ward the Wake still, on wild nights, ride 
furiously along the road from Bourne to Peter- 
borough, but that he haunts the site of his old 
home close to the Well Head in the town of 
Bourne. So they believe that at Thorp Hall, 
near Louth, the ghost of the Spanish lady 
who fell in love with Sir John Bolles, as com- 
memorated in the old ballad which commences : 


Will you hear a Spanish lady, 
How shee wooed an English man? 
Garments gay and rich as may be, 
Decked with jewels shee had on 


(known from her dress as the Green Lady) still 
haunts a particular tree near the mansion. 

Now and then—not often—ghostly appearances 
or sounds are explained to the peasant’s satis- 
faction. Thus, in the county of Durham, 
‘Gabriel’s Hounds’ were for long, long years 
believed to shriek and howl through the air on 
dark nights, and to forebode death to him who 
and saw them. But prosaic modern 
research has proved them to nothing but 
flocks of wild geese migrating southward on 
the approach of winter, and choosing dark 
nights for their journeys. Similarly, the Ghost 
of Irbydale in the Lincolnshire Wolds, a goblin 
who terrified travellers at night with its heart- 
rending cries, and who is said to be a witch who 
had been worried to death by dogs in a long 
past age, has been shown to be nothing but an 
owl. On the other hand, no true Cornishman 
will ever be induced to relinquish the belief 
that the spirit of King Arthur still haunts the 
ruins of Tintagel in the shape of a white 
chough ; and assuredly the many English fam- 
ilies who possess a white bird of omen, such as 
that which Mr John Oxenham saw in West- 
ward Ho! cling firmly to the tradition, if not 
to the belief in it. 

And so, ghosts or no ghosts, the position is 
just the same at the end of the nineteenth 
century as at the end of the eighteenth—all 
argument is against them, and if all belief is 
not for them, a very great deal more is than 
people like to acknowledge. 


AN ELECTRIC SPARK* 
CHAPTER XXXII.—A HAIR OF THE DOG THAT BIT. 


‘Wuat? cried Dr Kilpatrick: ‘you don’t 
mean it?” 

‘I do. It is a fact. The matter was being 
talked over at the club last night, and he has 

ne.’ 

‘Do—you mean to tell me that Villar Endoza 
has gone? 

‘Yes: back to his own place—recalled,’ 

‘But why ?—what for? 

‘It seems to be considered that his people 
have thrown him over. Government found out, 
or some one betrayed the fact to them, that he | 
had set people to work to buy those plans and 
drawings. They attacked the president about 
it: he professes utter ignorance of their coming 
to him save in a fair business way ; they make 
a scapegoat of Endoza, profess to be very 
virtuous, and recall him at once.’ 

‘But they have the plans worked up all the 
same,’ said the doctor. 

‘Not they, said Wynyan drily. ‘I’m afraid 
that they have spent some thousands of pounds 
in vain, and Count Villar Endoza will be in 
hot water when he goes home.’ 

‘But they did get the om, didn’t they ? 

‘Yes, said Wynyan drily ; ‘but they did not 
get me.’ 

‘You mean that they will prove to be useless 
without you? 

‘I couldn’t have said so a few months i 
but I can now: utterly useless without “the 
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inventor. Doctor, if ever there was an inven- 
tion that needed no protection, it is mine.’ 

‘Well, I’m very glad he’s gone,’ said the 
doctor.—‘ But one moment: think he’ll ever 
come back ? 

‘Never, said Wynyan decisively. 

‘Then I’m off? 

Patients 

‘No, sir, impatience. I’m off to South 
Audley Street.’ 

started. sor that: hand 

‘I’m going to pro or that 's hand, 
Paul, Tad, Tike and if she won't 
have me’—— 

‘Well, what then ? 

‘Humph ! we shall see.’ 

Dr_ Kilpatrick kept his word. He went 
straight to South Audley Street, where, upon 
asking if the ladies were at home, the servant 
looked surprised, and showed him up at once 
— énée was seated alone, looking very 

e. 

* started up with extended hands. 

‘Oh, how quick you have been!’ she cried. 

‘Quick, my dear? What do you mean?’ 

‘You got my note? Marks was sent up with 
it half an hour ago.’ 

‘Note? No: I’ve been out these two hours. 
Just come from Paul Wynyan’s.’ 

Rénée started perceptibly, and slightly changed 


colour. 
‘I sent up to beg you to come. I should 


have sent yesterday, only aunt begged me not 
to.’ 


‘Your aunt! Eh! Not ill?’ 

‘Very ill, I’m afraid, said Rénée, with the 
anxious look in her face growing more marked. 
‘She has been ailing for many days past, grow- 
ing more strange and hysterical. I would not 
wait any longer without having advice.’ 

“Good girl,’ said the doctor. ‘But you ought 
to have sent sooner, my dear. If there is any 

rment in which the stitch in time saves nine, 
it is this earthly robe. Well, we will waste no 
more time. Tell me the symptoms before you 
take me up to her. 

‘She is not in bed, only lying down on the 
couch in the little drawing-room ; and it is so 
hard to explain. At first I thought it was 
only a little hysterical attack. She was con- 
tinually breaking down and having fits of weep- 
ing; she will hardly touch food, hardly spea 
She will only lie gazing straight before her as 
if thinking Hew, and I cannot rouse her in 
the least ; she takes no heed of anything. Did 
you ever treat any one for such a complaint as 
this? 

‘Yes, my dear, often.’ 

‘You have?’ cried Rénée eagerly. 
the matter ?” 

‘A thorough atonic state, brought on by a 
dean of the mental organisation, my dear. 

here is no assimilation, and the absorbents 
having no work placed upon them, have ceased 
to act.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Rénée. 

‘And I should advise you to be careful, my 
dear, or you may take the same complaint.’ 
~*Is it so catching? said Rénée. Then 
quickly : ‘I can’t help it, doctor: I cannot stay 
away from her now.’ 


‘What is 


‘Good girl!’ said the doctor, rising. ‘Quite 
right. It is a catching complaint, decidedly, 
but neither infectious nor contagious. It is 
more mental than bodily.’ 

‘You don’t think’—— began Rénée, turning 


le. 
ai Yes, I do, my dear; that’s it. If the 
disease is not checked and cured, she’ll go 
melancholy mad.’ 

‘Pray come to her at once,’ whispered Rénée ; 
‘don’t let’s lose a moment.’ 

The doctor nodded, and followed Rénée into 
the darkened room, where, carefully dressed, 
Miss Bryne lay, with her eyes half closed, 
gazing at the window, looking worn and de- 
spondent in the extreme. 

‘Is that you, Rénée?’ she whispered faintly. 

‘Yes, dearest aunt,’ said Rénée softly, as she 
sank upon her knees by the couch and laid 
her colt cheek against the sufferer’s brow. 
‘I’ve brought you some one to do you good. 
I could not let you go on like this.’ 

‘Oh Rénée!’ cried her aunt reproachfully, 
‘how could you! I did trust you so, my child. 
You are verging now. Go and say I cannot 
see any one.’ 

‘But you must, aunt dearest; it is for your 

, and he is here.’ 

‘He? Who is here? You have not been so 
foolish as to send for a doctor?’ 

‘So wise, ma’am,’ said Kilpatrick. ‘She has 
done quite right. Now then, let us have a 
little quiet chat together, he continued, taking 
a chair and placing it by the couch as Rénée 
rose to make way; but Miss Bryne clung now 
to her niece’s hand. 

‘Thank you, my child,” said the doctor, 
taking the hand into his, ‘You don’t under- 
stand feeling a pulse.’ 

He held the thin, hot, trembling hand in his 
for a few moments, and then let two fingers 
slide into the hollow just above the wrist, 
while Miss Bryne closed her eyes, and seemed 
to resign herself to her fate. 

‘Sit down, Rénée, my dear,’ said the doctor 
in a confidence-inspiring tone, ‘and don’t be 
alarmed. I think we can soon put this little 
matter right.’ 

Rénée uttered a sigh of relief; and as she 
sank into a chair the tears began to fill her 
eyes, and trickled over down her cheeks. 

‘Hum! Ha!’ ejaculated the doctor, after 
the patient’s pulse with the seconds 
of his big gold repeater, and then carefully 
laying the hand back, as if it were some 
breakable ornament that he had come to inspect. 
‘Now then, Miss Bryne, be good enough to 
tell me a few of your symptoms, and we will 
see what can be done.’ 

‘Nothing, doctor, nothing,’ she said feebly. 
‘I have no symptoms but this terrible weariness 
of life. I know I am slowly passing away.’ 

‘No doubt about that, ma’am,’ said the 
doctor; and he gave Rénée a meaning look ; 
‘but we must stop it.’ 

‘No, no, doctor; nothing will stay it now. 
If you could give me something that would 
deoien this mental pain, and help me to die 
slowly and painlessly.’ 

Hum ! ell, yes, I could, ma’am; _ but 
wouldn’t that be rather risky?’ 
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‘No, no: I wish it—I wish it.’ 

‘But I meant for me, ma’am. I should not 
like to risk a hard-earned —— by play- 
ing Cesar Borgia to a good old friend.’ 

‘I would relieve you of all responsibility. 
It would be to save me weeks, perhaps months, 
of agony,’ said Miss Bryne feebly. 

‘Oh es; but then, you see, after all, it would 
be—-well, I don’t like to say ugly things to a 
person in your state, but that would be hardly 
the thing, eh? for you. What do you say to 
Hamlet’s views about the fardels, and there’s 
the rub. Oh no: you are very bad, and look 
naturally at things from the worst point of 
view. We must not think of dying, when 
yours is a case which I can cure.’ 

‘No, no: you think it is some poor bodily 
ailment, doctor. It is the brain.’ 

‘Yes, aunt dear, said Rénée excitedly ; ‘that 
is what Doctor Kilpatrick said.’ 

‘True, my dear, but look at your aunt: you 
can almost see for yourself. Dyspepsia is ram- 

nt. 

Miss Bryne uttered a piteous little laugh, but 
the doctor went on. 

‘Quite true, ma’am: our organs are like the 
card-houses a child builds in a row. You 
touch one, and it upsets all the others. Your 
heart was wrong first. If the heart is affected, 
the brain suffers; then the digestive organs— 
liver, spleen, and the rest of them. Final 
result: terrible despondency, weariness of life, 
longing for the end. 

“Yes, yes, yes, sighed Miss Bryne. ‘It is 
hopeless.—Ah, Rénée, my child, I be you 
not to send for medical advice. Why did you? 
—why did you?’ and the tears stole from 
between the closed lids. 

‘Because she was a_ good, sensible little 
woman, and wanted to see her aunt as she 
always used to be.—Didn’t you, my dear? 

‘Of course—of course, said Rénée, with a 


sob. 
‘Ah! cried the doctor sharply; ‘none of 


that, my dear. That’s not the way to behave 
in a_sick-room.—Now, Miss Bryne,’ he con- 
tinued breezily, ‘you’ve known me a_ great 
years.’ 

‘Yes, doctor, yes, sighed the patient. 

‘Never liked me much, but you’ll acknow- 


ledge, I suppose, that I am fairly able as a| beg 


physician.’ 

‘Aunt has often said that in a case of 
emergency she would trust you sooner than any 
one in London; haven’t you, aunt?’ 

‘Yes, said Miss Bryne faintly. 

‘Thank you, ma’am,’ said the doctor 
‘that’s very nice of you; and I’m glad that 
I won so much of your respect. Very well 
then, you may believe me when I repeat that 
I thoroughly understand your case, and tell 
you that if you will help me, by following out 
my advice, t can make you a healthy, happy 
woman once again.’ 

‘Impossible, doctor !’ 

‘Nothing is getting to be bo tg ma’am. 
A hund years ago the profession let folk 
die over things that we laugh at as trifles now- 
adays. Say the word, ma’am, and Ill set you 
right + for if you don’t, really I believe you 
will die or go melancholy mad.’ 


vely : 


‘Oh doctor, why should you wait for her to 
!’ cried Rénée, almost indignantly. ‘She 

oes not know what is good for her.’ 

‘Quite right, my dear; quite right, said the 
doctor, sitting back and frowning; ‘but I tell 
you frankly, that if she does not work with 
me, heart and soul, I can do nothing.’ 

‘Oh, but aunt will be good, and do exactly 
what you wish, for my sake—won’t you, aunt 
dear?’ cried Rénée, going round to the other 
side of the couch, to kneel down and pass her 
arm beneath the sufferer’s neck. 

‘I cannot—I cannot,’ murmured the sufferer. 

‘But you must, aunt; you shall” cried 
Rénée_ passionately. ‘I am so lonely now; 
what should I do without you? 

She went into a fit of sobbing, and Miss 
Bryne’s thin arms clasped her neck ; and straight- 
way the aunt began to weep piteously in unison 
with her niece till the doctor spoke again. 

‘Thank you, my dear, he said; ‘that has 
done her I like to see those emotions 
stirred. That’s right: good, honest, womanly 
tears, such as come from the heart. Shows 
that there is not so much wrong there as I 
ht.’ 

‘Then pray, pray go on,’ cried Rénée, hold- 
ing her <a her breast, and softly 
rocking herself to and fro, as the weak woman 
still clung to her. ‘Do something. What would 
you prescribe 

The doctor looked at her curiously, 

‘Well, not a little pray powder in jam, such 
as I used to mix with a paper-knife, and then 
upon your little red tongue, my 

ear, he said with a little chuckle. 

Rénée looked at him almost indignantly, he 
seemed to her so heartless; but he only nodded, 
took out a gold snuff-box, helped himself to a 
pinch, exclaimed ‘Hah!’ loudly, and then, with 
a great deal of decision, bent toward the couch, 
aa said: ‘Now, madam, will you trust your 
adviser? Am I to set you right? 

‘Yes, cried Rénée decisively. 

‘No, no, my child, pare Miss Bryne; ‘it 
is too late.’ 

‘Not a bit, said the doctor, frowning and 
looking fixedly at the patient. ‘Once more I 
tell you, I know from your symptoms and from 
my genuine knowledge of you as a woman—I 

pardon—a ——— lady, that I can 
cure you. May I begin? 

‘Yes, cried Rénée, again with a puzzled look 
beginning to appear in her eyes. 

‘Well then,’ sighed Miss Bryne piteously, 
‘yes. 

‘Hah!’ ejaculated the doctor ; ‘getting better 
already.’ 

‘For your sake, dearest Rénée, I’ll try to 
ive. 

‘Oh, it will not take much trying,’ said the 
doctor, turning his keen gaze now from the 
half-averted face with its tightly closed eyes, 
to meet those of Rénée, now fixed searchingly 
on his in a half-wondering, still more pan 2 
way. ‘To — with—ab initio, as we medical 
fellows say—I shall have to give you a very 
nasty dose.’ 

‘I could not take it, 
faintly. 

‘Aunt dear, you must, whispered Rénée, 


said Miss Bryne 
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averting her eyes for a moment as she lowered 
_ the patient gently back upon the pillow to 
turn again her inquiring look upon the 
doctor. 

‘There, ma’am, you hear, he said quietly ; 
and he took the patient’s hand in his. ‘A 
very nasty dose, but the sweets shall come 
afterward. You will take it, then?’ 

‘Yes, doctor,’ she said faintly, ‘I will try. 
What is it I must take? 

He did not answer for a few moments, but 
answered Rénée’s questioning eyes in silence 
before replying sient: 

‘Me, madam—at last.’ 

Rénée uttered a wild hysterical laugh, and 
ran from the room. 

‘Rénée 

But she was o— and the doctor held Miss 
Bryne’s hand tightly, and went on one knee by 
the couch, to whisper earnestly : ‘It was a bitter 
dream, my dear: he never cared—he never 
knew you for the woman you are. You are 
' awake now, and you know the one ambition 
of my life. Let the t be dead. I have 
your promise now. Only an old man’s love, 
ut you know how true.’ 

Half an hour had 
' back, to find her aunt sleeping gently, with 


the doctor seated by the couch, softly waving | 


| a fan about her peaceful countenance. 

He rose slowly with his finger to his lips, 
and they stole together into the other room. 

| ee ak as an infant, my dear; but she’ll soon 

' come to herself. Let her sleep, and then you 

_ must feed her up.’ 

‘But doctor?’ whispered Rénée. 

‘Don’t laugh at me, my dear, and call me 
an old fool. I’m a tolerable physician, but as 
weak as the rest of the world about the 
| heart.’ 
|  Rénée pressed his hand warmly. 

She couldn’t help it, 


‘Thank you, my dear. 
i what I did, I’ve 


poor thing; but, knowin 


| often felt as if I should like to crack that 


scoundrel’s head as I would a nut. A heartless 
brute, that he was.’ 

| ‘I am so glad, doctor; but you think she 

_ will get well? 

well? Of course. But, I say, Rénée’—— 


‘Hush, doctor, please—for pity’s sake! Tell 
me, when will you come again?’ 


Come again? he cried, with his eyes 
twinkling. ‘Three times a day, till I dare 
prescribe a change.’ 


IVORY. 


Ivory is, as every one knows, the product of 
the elongated incisors of certain animals such 
as the elephant, narwhal, walrus, sea-horse, &c. 
_ These remarkable teeth, or tusks as they are 
| usually called, differ from ordinary teeth in a 
_ most important particular—namely, they continue 
_ to grow as long as the animal exists, and thus 
, in many instances attain an enormous size. 
Physiologists tell us that the reason of the 
extraordinary development of these special 
teeth is that they spring from what are called 
permanent pulps—that is, the roots of these 


passed when Rénée stole | 


teeth do not, as in man and most other animals, 
become sooner or later absorbed, but continue 
in a soft living condition which permits of a 
continuous increase taking place. 

The name ivory was at one time given to 
the main substance of the teeth of all animals, 
but it has become restricted to the modification 
of dentine or tooth substance, which in trans- 
verse sections or fractures show lines of different 
colours or stris proceeding in the are of a 
circle, and forming by their decussation minute 
curvilinear, or Jozenge-shaped spaces. This 
engine-turned, decussatory appearance is essenti- 
ally a characteristic of true ivory, and forms a 
test by which it can be distinguished from any 
imitations or closely allied substances. 

Leaving out of consideration the extinct 
mammoth elephants whose teeth are found in 
Siberia, the largest tusks are found to be those 
of the African species, those from India being 
about half the size only. It is curious that 
whilst in Africa both the males and females 
are found with large tusks, in India those of 
the female project only a few inches from the 

m, and in Ceylon tusks are at times absent 
in both sexes. There are, however, some excep- 
tions to this rule, and one to two hundred years 
ago, Ceylon ivory was in this country esteemed 
the best in quality ; it is still distinguished by 
its fine in, small size, and pearl-bluish tint. 
Apparently it is the male elephant that is 
usually found tuskless in Ceylon, and the reason 
seems to be a scientific mystery. Sanderson 
writing upon the subject, says: ‘It is difficult to 
imagine what can cause the vital difference of 
tusks and no tusks between the male elephant 
of continental India and Ceylon. The climate. 
_. be said to be the same, as also their food, 
and I have not seen any theory advanced that 
seems at all well founded to account for their 
absence in the Ceylon elephants.’ 

African ivory is now conceded to be the finest. 
The first quality of this comes from near the 
equator, and it has been remarked with regard 
to this fact, that the nearer the equator, the 
smaller is the elephant, but the .» er the 
tusks. The ivory from equatorial Africa is 
closer in the grain, and has less tendency to 
become yellow by exposure than Indian ivory. 
The finest transparent African ivory is collected 
along the west coast between latitudes 10° N. and 
10° S., and this is believed to deteriorate in 
quality and to be more liable to damage with in- 
crease of latitude in either direction. The 
whitest ivory comes from the east coast. It is 
considered to be in best condition when recently 
cut; it has then a mellow, warm, transparent 
tint, as if soaked in oil, and very little appear- 
ance of grain or texture. Indian ivory has an 
opaque, Sond. white colour, and a tendency to 
become discoloured. The characteristics of that 
from Ceylon we have already mentioned. Of 
the Asian varieties, however, Siam is considered 
to be the finest, being much superior in appear- 
ance and density. e ivory of the mammoth 
tusks is not very much esteemed, particularly 
in England ; it is considered too dry and brittle 
for elaborate work, besides which it is very 
liable to turn yellow. As a matter of fact, the 
largest tusks very rarely leave Asiatic Russia, 
being either too rotten for industrial purposes, 
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or so heavy that the natives are obliged to saw 
them up before removal. 

The bulk of the ivory that we receive comes 
from Africa. In India the animal is never 
hunted for the sake of the tusks, and the 
quantity exported is therefore not so great as 
it otherwise would be. In 1893 we received 
1234 cwt., valued at £62,391, from India; 
whilst from Africa we had 3008 cwt., valued 
at £142,078. 

The public sales of ivory take place in 
London once a quarter, and the produce is on 
show at the London Docks. The sight is well 
worth seeing, and visitors to the metropolis 
during the week preceding the fourth Tuesdays 
in January, April, July, and October, would S 
well repaid by spending a few hours amidst 
the magnificent collection. 

The value naturally depends upon the variety. 
condition, and the question of supply and 
demand. It varies from ten to ninety pounds 
per hundredweight, the highest price being 
generally paid for what are known on-the market 
as cut points for billiard balls, and for the 


tusks, 

n the trade, fine ivory is known by having 
no cracks or flaws; tusks that taper very 
gradually are preferred, sharply tapering and 
much bent ones entailing great waste in cuttin 
up. The coat should be fine, thin, clear, an 
transparent. 

When we take into consideration the large 
quantity of ivory imported annually, it is not 
surprising that those interested in it should at 
times become somewhat anxious about future 
supplies. An authority upon Indian matters 
some few years back was particularly struck 
by this thought, and wrote: ‘It is reported 
that England alone imports 1,200,000 pounds of 
ivory, to obtain which thirty thousand elephants 
have to be annually killed, and the world’s 
supply must, it has been estimated, necessitate 
one hundred thousand being annually slaughtered. 
It may safely be assumed that, if this rule of 
destruction continues, a comparatively few years 
will suffice to exterminate the African species 
of elephant.’ 

The assumption is, fortunately for the world 
at large, quite incorrect. As a matter of fact, 
our imports average about the same year by 
year, but there is a very important factor 
which the Indian authority just quoted has 
evidently overlooked—namely, that most of the 
ivory that we receive is technically known as 
dead ivory, that is, tusks which have been taken 
from elephants long since dead, and stored up 
in the interior of Africa. Of live ivory or 
tusks taken from recently killed animals we do 
not receive, comparatively speaking, a consider- 
able quantity. There is no fear whatever of 
the supply being exhausted during the next 
two or three generations. The following report, 
which was published a few years by the 
United States Commercial Agent at Ton will 
be particularly interesting reading in this con- 
nection: ‘The ivory shows a most remarkable 
increase, and is the most valuable article ex- 

rted from the Congo district. It all comes 
rom the high Congo, both north and south of 
the river. Steamers bring it as far as Stanley 
Pool, and from there to ‘Matadi (two hundred 


and fifty miles) native carriers bring it on their 
backs. I have seen in one Frome hundred 
carriers come into Matadi, each man carrying 
a tusk averaging sixty-five pounds in weight. 
When tusks weigh two hundred pounds, which 
not infrequently happens, four men_ carry 
them. Most of the ivory now coming down is 
what is known as “dead” ivory. Some of the 
elephants from which these tusks came were 
killed one hundred years ago, and the kings 
of villages have been storing it, placing the 
last tusks brought in on top of the pile, and 
when they required some goods from the coast 
traders, the tusks from the bottom layers were 
taken. This system has prevailed for years, 
and it is estimated that there is enough ivory 
stored in the interior to supply the world for 
the next century. It is estimated, but upon 
whose authority I cannot discover, that there 
are still at least two hundred thousand elephants 
in Central Africa. The only live or new ivory 
which now comes down is that procured by 
hunters attached to the different trading houses. 
I may add that live ivory commands a higher 
price than the dead. A state expedition visited 
a king some months ago in the interior. Upon 
leaving, the commanding officer presented the 
king with a uniform coat, cocked hat, and a 
sword. The king in return presented the 
officer with one hundred and fifty tusks of 
ivory, averaging two hundred and twenty pounds 
each, and provided carriers to take them to the 
river. These people do not recognise the value, 
and laugh at the trader for buying. Some of 
these a have stockades of ivory built round 
their dwellings.’ 

Partly on account of the question of its final 
exhaustion, and partly on account of the high 

rice it always secures, inventors and others 
iave from time to time sought to introduce 
substitutes, but eo? really satisfactory has 
yet been produced. The material known under 
various names, but generally called celluloid, 
has not served more than a limited purpose, 
and other introductions have failed signally ; 
none of them will take the peculiar polish of 
ivory, and cannot therefore enter into serious 
competition with it. 

Vegetable ivory, derived from the nut of the 
Phytelephas macrocarpa, can hardly be ranked 
as a competitor, although it is sometimes re- 
garded as such in some quarters. It can obvi- 
ously only be used for small work such as 
fancy articles and buttons, whilst the bulk of 
true ivory is used by cutlers and billiard-ball 
makers. 

Phytelephas is a word manufactured to de- 
scribe the substance, being compounded of two 
Greek words, meaning plant and elephant ; for as 
the elephant is the ivory-bearing animal, so the 
Tagua, as it is sometimes called, is the ivory- 
bearing plant. It grows in the low hot valleys 
of the Peruvian Andes, and is utilised in many 
ways by the natives. The fruit at first con- 
tains an insipid and limpid juice with which 
travellers quench their thirst ; the liquid gradu- 
ally becomes milky and sweet, and increases in 
consistence until it becomes as solid as ivory. 
The taste varies: if the fruit be cut while soft 
and filled with fluid, the latter becomes sour if 
kept long. The natives, it is said, form handles 
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for knives (which, by the way, considering the| I daresay I had sat thus for a full hour, 
size of the nuts, must be fairly small ones),| when my waning candle warned me to undress 
spindles, and other ornaments of the nuts, which | at once, and then I noticed for the first time 
are whiter than real ivory. They retain their | that, let into the wall beside the fireplace, was 
colour and hardness Mee they are not kept | a second safe, which looked the _— replica 
too long under water ; even after immersion for | of the one I had seen up-stairs. I looked at it 
a long time, they again become white and hard | with no particular interest, but when I pulled 
when dried. The largest leaves of the plants| the door open, I noticed that it was provided 
are used by the Indians for thatching their| with a latch, and that if it were once closed, 
cottages. The nuts themselves are about the| it could not be opened without the key. That 
size and have the appearance of an average| was a sounder receptacle, I thought, than the 
potato, flattened on one side. The fruit is com-| other safe in Kathryn’s room. At least, a thief 
of several of the nuts, and so much| would have to force this, or to find the key, 
resembles the head of a nigger that the| whereas he had but to give a tug at the door 
Spaniards out there have given it the name of | of the other and it opened to him at once. I 
de Negro (Negro’s head). remember drowsily thinking that I would 
In commerce, the nuts are known as Corosso| remind the Professor of this safe in the morn- 
or Corozo nuts; they were first imported into | ing, and drowsily resolving to do nothing of 
Europe in the early twenties, but their use did | the kind, but to advise him again to send his 
not become general until about 1840. They were | money to the bank for safety, and then I fell 
first sold by the thousand, and in 1854 or'| asleep. 
thereabouts realised about eight shillings for} I awoke from a horrible nightmare, and the 
that quantity ; they are now sold by weight, and fire was still burning redly in the grate. I had 
the present market price is about ten pounds | dreamed that from the storm outside, the roar- 
r ton. | ing of which I could hear distinctly in my 
It is said that, at first, articles manufactured sleep, a face had been thrust in at Kathryn’s 
from them were sold as made of real ivory; window—a face so vile and brutalised that I 
but we fail to see how this could have been had never fancied the like of it. I do not 
done, as vegetable ivory has not the engine-, know from what point of view I saw my 
turned pattern that we have already mentioned dream, but Kathryn was sleeping tranquilly, 
is always present in true ivory. Possibly it, though the wind tossed her hair, and the snow 
was the public who were imposed upon; they, fell on her cheek. The eyes at the open 
of course, are not supposed to be conversant, window gazed around stealthy and menacing, 
with the technical characteristics of everything and the owner of the eyes dragged himself 
they purchase, and it must undoubtedly have | softly into the room and closed the window. 
been for their benefit that a Belgian chemist | He wore list slippers, and his footsteps made 
invented a ready means of distinguishing) no sound. He moved towards the safe, opened 
between animal and vegetable ivory. is plan | it softly, and drew out the cash-box. Then he 
was to place the two substances into contact) went stealthily back again towards his place of 
with concentrated sulphuric acid; the animal entrance, and on a sudden the box fell with - 
ivory remained unaffected, but the vegetable at a clatter to the floor, Kathryn started with a 
the end of several minutes developed a rose cry, and the villain stood over her with a 
tint that was easily removed by simply wash- gleaming knife in his hand. The cry which 
ing, with water. awoke me was my own, and the noise of the 
rosso nuts are very largely used in button- | falling cash-box was translated into the sound 


making; they are easily dyed with aniline’ of a falling coal from the fire. But though 
colours, and after being polished with soap, are the dream was broken, I lay sweating and 
as smooth and bright as porcelain. trembling for many minutes under the terror 
of it, and it was long before I could calm my- 
self to sleep again. 

PROOF POSITIVE I lay late next morning, though I am and 


cuaveen, U. had been by custom an early riser. I had no 
guess as to the reason, but there was a heavy 

I LINGERED long alone before I began to undress. | weight upon me; a sense of impending mischief 

The fire, however it may have misbehaved at | quelled my spirit. The house was as quiet as 

first, burned brightly and cheerily now, and|a grave, and something made me listen with 

made a pleasant companion to my thoughts. | strained attention for a sound which did not 

There was no reason why marriage should be| come. I could have believed myself alone in 

long delayed, and I planned a matrimonial trip | it, but when I had dressed and descended, the 

to the Riviera, which Kathryn had never seen. | maid came into the room to lay breakfast. 

I knew it well from hasty annual visits of a} ‘I am very late, I said. ‘I am afraid that 

fortnight at a time, and Kathryn and I, in| Miss Gordon and Dr Zeck have breakfasted 

my own fancy, wandered to many a lovely spot | without me.’ 

on the old Corniche Road, ‘by seas the pea-| There was something curiously disconcerting 

cock’s neck in hue.’ And whilst I sat thus|and chilly in the glance the girl sent in my 

happily musing, I could hear her moving/| direction. It seemed made up of wonder and 

directly overhead. I prayed with all my heart | repulsion, 

for her happiness, and I made resolves, as I| ‘The Professor has gone out,’ she said. ‘ Miss 

suppose all lovers do, that nothing should ever | Gordon is ill.’ 

cloud her life, or bring her a care, if I could] ‘II? I asked. ‘What is the matter?’ 

help it. ‘That’s what I was to tell you, the girl 
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replied, and with this she left the room. Her 
manner was as unexpected as the intelligence 
she gave me. Kathryn had looked the very 
picture of rosy health last night, and only last 
night I had been met by the whole household 
with the cordiality to which I had been ac- 
customed for years. The Professor had left, 
apparently without a message, and it was no 
fancy which led me to think that the whole 
atmosphere of the place was changed. 

Before the housemaid returned, I had written 
a hasty note on one of the blank leaves of my 
professional memorandum book. I found an 
envelope, and enclosed my message within it. 

‘Let Miss Gordon have this at once,’ I said, 
as the girl re-entered with the tray. 

‘She’s not to be disturbed,’ she answered, 
with an openly expressed aversion in her face 
and voice. 

‘Did the Professor say at what time he 
would return?’ I asked her. 

‘He left no message with me,’ 
responded insolently. - 

‘Let your mistress have that note as soon as 
she awakes, I said, ‘and tell her that I will 
return at five o’clock this afternoon, 

I held the envelope towards her, but she 
recoiled from me, with a pale face and eyes 
full of disdain. 

‘What on earth is the matter with you?’ I 
asked her angrily. 

‘Oh, nothing that need trouble you,’ she 
retorted, with a scornful emphasis on the last 
word, and flounced out of the room with a 
backward glance of anger and contempt which 
left me altogether stricken and bewildered. I 
drank a cup of coffee in a mechanical way, 
and after lingering indeterminate and ntenntle 
for half an hour, I left the house, not in the 
least understanding what had befallen me. 

My ges were already awaiting me when 
I reached home. The bitter cold and the 
heavy snow made them fewer than common, 
so that they were soon despatched, and I was 
able to start upon my rounds at the usual 
hour, Throughout the day I was never free 
of wonder and indignation, and no sooner were 
my duties over than I gave orders to my 
coachman to drive me to the Professor’s house. 
It was the cook who answered my summons 
at the door—an elderly woman, who had been 
in the Professor’s employ when I had first 
known him. She had evidently been crying 
bitterly, and in answer to my inquiry for her 
master, she gave me a flat ‘Not at home,’ and 
closed the door in my face. 

I often think that words are made for 
commonplace uses, and that they fail us when 
we most seem to need them. To say that I 
was amazed, angry, and wounded all at once, 
seems to say apne, I went away doubting 
my own sanity, wondering if the events of the 
past twenty hours were all a dream. On reach- 
ing home I wrote a letter to Kathryn and 
despatched it by messenger. It was returned 
unopened, and this completed the sum of my 
misery and my mystification. 

My feet took me to the house again that 
evening, and I walked dismally up and down 
before it, not able to decide on anything. 
There were lights in the Professor’s room and 


the girl 


in Kathryn’s, and every now and then every 
room in the house was by turns illuminated, as 
if some unusual bustle were going on within. 
A dozen times at least my hand was at the 
bell, but I found my courage fail me, and I 
went back into the street without having again 
solicited an entry. Before midnight the whole 
of the tenement was in darkness, and I walked 
homewards, denouncing myself bitterly for my 
cowardice and irresolution. On my return I 
wrote an impassioned letter to Dr Zeck, and 
then feigning to have hurt my hand, I made 
my man-servant direct a plain and unmarked 
envelope. No answer came next day, and, as 
it happened, I was detained by professional 
business to a late hour. By this time I was 
so far my own master that I had resolved, if 
necessary, to force an interview, and to learn 
by what strange circumstances a beloved pupil, 
an honoured friend, and an accepted lover had 
been suddenly turned to a person whom it 
was permissible to treat with so much con- 
tumely. As I sprang from my cab and ran 
rapidly up the steps, it did not at first strike 
me that all the house was dark. I rang, and 
at the first peal of the bell, a sense of desola- 
tion, such as I had not felt until then, struck 
me through and through, for I knew instine- 
tively from the sound that the place was empty 
and deserted. In spite of this surety I rang 
again and again, and with increasing violence, 
stepping into the street between whiles, and 
staring up at the blank, unwinking windows. 
Some belated tradesman’s-boy came by with a 


‘basket on his arm, and stood to watch me, 


whistling, and jigging to his own music on the 
frozen pavement. Some sense of shame in my 
= futile employment forced me to address 
iim. 

‘Do you belong to this neighbourhood? Do 
you know what has happened here ?’ 

‘I seel ’em movin’ this morning,’ said the 
boy. ‘They went away in two big Pickford’s 
vans.’ 

At that I surrendered all further effort, and 
drove home broken-hearted. Gusts of passion- 
ate anger came over me at moments, and 
sometimes, in a very exasperation of be- 
wilderment, I found myself pacing about the 
room clutching my hair with both hands. But 
for the most part I sat quiet, like a man made 
of frozen lead, conscious only of an unspeakable 
bitterness of misery. 

Day after day went by, and week after week, 
but the speeding time brought no solution of 
the mystery. ij advertised in all the news- 
papers, beseeching for an explanation, but none 
came. My patients began to fall away. Ac- 
quaintances passed me in the streets with 
averted looks. I felt as if a curse had fallen 
upon me, 

At last I found an op 
tion. 


rtunity for a ques- 
An old comrade of mine, more than an 
acquaintance, Emile Dupré, with whom I had 
studied at the Hotel Dieu for three years, cut 
me point blank in Regent Street. His eye had 
met mine, and I knew of course that he recog- 


nised me. I had already put out my hand 
towards him when he aauek on a frozen stare 
and went by me. For a second or two I was 
as helpless as if I had received a mortal stab ; 
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but I recovered swiftly and made after him, 
and took him by the shoulder. 

‘Dupré, a word with you. You recognised 
me when you pene just now?’ 

‘I recognised you,’ he answered. 

‘Will you tell me why you passed me by?’ 

‘I passed you by,’ he said, with a freezing 
self-possession, ‘because I learn on excellent 
authority that you are not a person with whom 
a gentleman can associate.’ 

‘Will you favour me,’ I asked, as quietly as 
I could, ‘with your excellent authority ?’ 

‘No, he responded, and made a movement 
to continue his walk. 

‘Pardon me, Dupré,’ I said, passing my arm 
through his. ‘I shall insist upon my right, 
and I shall give you yours. It is your right, 
in the first place, to have my solemn assurance 
that I have no knowledge of any circumstance 
in my life which could justify your treatment 
of me, and it is my right to demand an ex- 
planation.’ 

He turned and looked me in the face, with 
hard scrutiny. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, Dupré, I broke out, ‘act 
like a man of honour and a friend. I swear 
to you, by all I hold most sacred, that I have 
never been guilty of an act which denies me 
the right to hold up my head amongst men of 
honour, and yet my oldest and dearest friend 
runs away and hides from me; the lady to 
whom I was to have been married returns my 
letters unopened ; acquaintances cross the street 
as I draw near, as if I had the plague. You 
are the first man I have a right to question, 
and I will have an answer. What is this 
blight which has fallen on my life?’ 

‘Come,’ said Dupré. The people were gather- 
ing about us with curious eyes. ‘This is no 
place for such a talk as this’ 

Fortunately, Dupré was but a osm speaker 
of English, and I had naturally addressed him 
in his native tongue. It is probable that not 
more than two or three of those who had 
heard had understood. 

He waved his disengaged hand, and a hansom 
cab drew up at the curb. I gave the driver 
my address, and in a very few minutes we 
were at home. I fee’d the man at random, and 
entering by the aid of my latchkey, led the 
way to my consulting-room, Dupré laid his 
hat and stick upon the table, and drew off his 
gloves with an air of grave deliberation. 

‘Tell me,’ I said, ‘what is this hidden scandal 
which has broken my heart, and is driving me 
to ruin ?’ 

‘Innocent or guilty, he returned, ‘it is not 
agreeable for me to speak, or you to listen. 
But as you say, you have your rights, and I 
have mine.’ 

‘Go on, I said. ‘Let me know what I have 
to fight against.’ 

‘To begin with, said Dupré, looking me in 
the face with an eye which seemed full of a 
fatal purpose. ‘You know’ He hesitated, 
and, looking downward, strained strongly at the 
love he held in both hands. ‘You know that 

rofessor Zeck is dead 2’ 


His 1 shot upward to meet mine, as if he | 


had laid a trap for me. 
‘Dead!’ I cried. ‘Dead!’ 


‘Dead, he answered, like an echo. ‘He died 
of a broken heart, literally and simply of a 
broken heart, in Paris. We buried him the 
day before yesterday. He told me that you 
had killed him as surely as if you had shot or 
stabbed or poisoned him. Need I go on?’ 

For anything I can tell, my agony and 
amazement may have looked like guilt. I 
shook and stammered. 

‘I had killed him? I loved him as I loved 
no other man alive.’ 

‘It is not my business, said Dupré, ‘to 
measure your capacity for the common human 
affections.’ 

‘In God’s name, what had I done?’ I cried. 

‘I can hardly bring myself to tell the story, 
Dupré answered, ‘for, to say the truth, I am 
quite open to a feeling of vicarious shame ; 
but if you want it, you shall have it.’ 

I stammered that I knew nothing, and be- 
sought him to go on. I could see that he dis- 
believed me; and I knew even then, in the 
midst of all my desolation and my agony of 
mind, that he looked at me as at an actor 
who was trying to make the expression of one 
emotion pass for that of another. 

‘Three months have gone by since Professor 
Zeck hurriedly withdrew himself from his 
adopted land,’ Du ré began. ‘As I understood 
him, you had onl a day before, or a day or 
so before, offered yourself as a suitor for the 
hand of his grand-daughter, Miss Gordon.’ 

‘Yes, yes,” I answered. 

‘He accepted your proposal, and a little 
later, the lady confirmed his acceptance’ 

‘Yes, yes!’ 

‘A little later, he showed you his grand- 
daughter’s dowry, a sum of a hundred thou- 
sand francs or so, which he kept in an 
unlocked cash-box in an open safe, in the 
lady’s bedroom. I am right so far? 

Absolutely.’ 

‘A snow-storm of unusual severity induced 
him to offer you the hospitality of his house. 
You stayed the night there. Sometime in the 
night, the safe was opened, the box was ab- 
stracted, and—— Do you wish me to go on?’ 

‘Go on.’ I hardly knew of what I thought. 

‘The thief was recognised.’ 

‘Well?’ And still the blow had not fallen, 
and still I hardly knew of what I thought. 

‘Recognised by the miserable girl who had 
pli hted her faith to him for life that very 
night. 

TA lie!’ I cried. ‘A wretched, base, malig- 
nant lie.’ 

‘That is your answer,’ said Dupré, with a 
face as hard asiron. ‘Your fiancée is a wicked, 
base, malignant liar? And your old friend, 
who, awakened by a cry of horror, came from 
his room in time to see you stealing down the 
stair—is he also a base, wicked, malignant 
liar?” 

‘It is Kathryn, I exclaimed, ‘who makes 
this hideous charge against me? Impossible !’ 

‘She and her grandfather both knew you. 
Both saw you plainly. You have my answer 
to your questions now, and I see no use in 
staying longer.’ 

‘One minute, Dupré, I begged him. ‘You 
know where she is?’ 
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‘I know,’ he answered, ‘but I shall not tell 
you. I surprised your story at a time when 
Professor Zeck was so broken with mental 
anguish that he betrayed himself. He made 
me promise solemnly that I would never breathe 
a word of it to a soul. I made that promise, 
and I do not reckon that I have broken it in 
answering your questions.’ 

He would have gone then, but that I stood 
between him and the door. I have no power 
to recall the words I used, but I protested my 
innocence. I begged him to consider the chance 
of error, to remember the mad impossibility of 
the charge. How could a man of honour be 
suddenly transformed into a thief so base? 
What motive was there in robbing Kathryn, of 
all people in the world? I had been prosperous, 
unencumbered, without a care. Why should I 
have stolen what I was told would one day be 
by own? The very violence of my suffering— 
the passion of my revolt against this intolerable, 
mad suspicion—may have had a sinister influ- 
ence. He listened, since without force he could 
not escape from listening, but it was with a 
look divided between weariness and loathing. 
At last I flung the door open and released him. 
I heard his footsteps as he retired. I heard 
the hall-door close behind him, and then some- 
thing seemed to snap within my head, and I fell. 

I learned afterwards that I was found and 
carried up-stairs, that medical aid was called 
in, and that I was ill for months with brain 


fever. When youth and constitution asserted | 


themselves, I was sent to the sea-side. A whole 
half-year elapsed before I was able to go back 


to my work. Then everything that had been 
done in the past five years was to do over 


again. My 
body wante 
in the world, 

The expenses of a medical man in London 
practice are heavy, and my savings had been 
small. Such as they were, my long illness had 
bitten terribly into them, and now they 
dwindled more and more. The lease of the 
house realised something, and the furniture was 
sold at auction. I bought a small practice in 
the country, and my story followed me. The 
cook and the housemaid had talked, as was 
only natural. I dragged along in bitter hatred 
of the world, and in bitter exasperation at it, 
and at last 1 settled down as an apothecary’s 
assistant. I lived that life seven years, an 
then came the end of care. 


ractice had gone to pieces, No- 
me. I seemed to have no place 
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WHEN preparing to come out to this far-away 
land, I made many attempts to find out some- 
thing of the every-day life I should lead; what 
society I should find; what amusements were 
to be got out of one’s surroundings ; and what 
opportunities of making home-life pleasant and 
interesting. I could get little information, for 
few people knew anything of Argentina, except 
as a country which had swallowed up much 
English gold, and where revolutions were as 
common as strikes are at home. No_ books 
seemed to have been written about life out 
there, and in the magazines I could find no 
stories or incidents, stirring or picturesque, from 


life in Argentina. I had to fall back on a 
traveller’s tales of grotesque animals wandering 
over a hideous land. Indeed I came to the 
conclusion that I was going to a country where 
social life was too uninteresting to be worth 
describing. After a year or two I have found 
that time has not passed so monotonously, but 
on the whole pleasantly, so I venture to describe 
something of the style in which we spend our 
days, for the benefit of those at home. 

Of course in a country which is equal to the 
united area of Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Bel- 
gitim, Holland, and Greece, and whose popula- 
tion is made up of natives from all these 
countries and a few more, one finds every sort 
of life and many strange customs. The city of 
Buenos Ayres, the first in South America, is a 

reat capital full of stirring life. It is not 
Feantiful in itself or its surroundings; the shops 
are good, and you can buy anything you want, 
if you care to pay a heavy price. English 
people on the whole seem to find the life 
pleasant and sociable; they can enjoy good 
theatres, operas, and balls, as well as any 
amount of outdoor amusements in a delightful 
climate. The smaller towns are more or less 
provincial and unattractive, with the exception 
of Cordoba, one of the few old cities in the 
southern hemisphere. For three centuries it 
was the centre of learning, under the despotic 
rule of the Jesuits. It has many fine churches 
and a cathedral worth seeing, fortified and 
showing traces of Moorish art. There old 
families lived in great houses with innumerable 
retainers, all the luxuries of Europe being 
brought (at enormous cost) in bullock carts 
over the leagues of grassy plains that lie be- 
tween Cordoba and the ports of Rosario and 
Buenos Ayres. There were to be found the 
finest types of Argentina refinement and learn- 


‘ing. The city itself is beautiful, a green oasis 


with a background of noble hills. 

But I must turn to ‘the camp and the life 
of the English there. Camp is the Argentina 
name for the country as distinguished from the 
town (the Spanish cdémpo), and is the word 
always used by the English residents. We talk 
of a man buying a bit of camp, of going out 
to the camp; and there is no mistaking a camp 
man in boots and breeches, with a wide-brimmed 
hat, a revolver in his belt, and a riding whip 


d|in his hand. 


There are two styles of camp—inside and 
outside. Inside consists of the district round 
Buenos Ayres, where the land is well popu- 
lated, many railways, all centring in Buenos 
Ayres, making it easy to come and go, sell 
the products of the estancia, and bring out 
in return the luxuries of town. Here you 
find old-established estancias with houses as 
well furnished and as comfortable as you can 
find in a country where in general comfort 
is little understood. Well-grown montés (as 
woods are called), and gardens rich in flowers, 
surround the houses. 

Outside is a very different world. Where 
trenches and earthworks of the simplest form, 
to keep out the Indians, once stretched league 
upon league, with forts at short distances, from 
which barbarous soldiers defended the frontier, 
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by degrees killing out the miserable Indians, 
there are now long lines of railway, with small 
wayside stations, and here and there an attempt 
at a town, and estancias, from small enclosures 
of two or three leagues, to huge estates owned 
by companies (one of these covers a thousand 

uare miles). Here, outside, all is new; the 
oldest house has perhaps a record of twelve 
years, and we look with respect on its watch- 
tower and loopholed walls, for Indians were 
still lurking round when it was built. Their 
former presence is still to be traced in the dark 
skin, straight hair, and narrow eyes often 
noticed in a gaucho, and also in many words 
used by the natives when working in the 
corrals amongst horses and cattle. 

It is in this district that so many of the 
young Englishmen who arrive by every mail 
from England, full of high hopes and courage, 
are chiefly to be found. They are, of course, 
eager to make money, and for the most part 
capable of doing so, aided by the few (as yet 
very few) wives and sisters who have the 
courage to rough it. The first years of a new 
estancia have to be years of hard toil and 
rough living, but when wells have been sunk 
and fences put up, then one can turn to 
building a comfortable house and laying out a 
garden ; and though the work is still hard and 
constant, yet there is time for recreation and 
amusement. On the whole, life is very cheerful 
in a land where the sun always shines, and the 
air is peculiarly clear and bracing. Of course 
there are days when a furious north wind 
sweeps unchecked over the great level land, 


bringing clouds of scorching dust, its hot breath 
seeming to burn up all tender vegetation, being 
almost as fatal to a garden as a sharp spring- 
frost. Then again, there are cold winter days 
when it is impossible to get warm, and one 


realises only too well what a precious thing 
firewood is in this fuel-less country. Nothing 
could be more perfect than the spring and 
autumn weather, and it is then, when the days 
are long and the sun not too hot, that one can 
enjoy a paséo. It is difficult to find an equiva- 
lent in English for this word, as it means any- 
thing from loitering round the garden, or 
paying a call, to a trip to Europe. To us a 
‘paséo’ generally means a few days’ holiday, 
getting away from the estancia and its every- 
day cares and worries, leaving them all to some 
kindly friend, who is left in the solitary house 
with a bewildering number of parting injunc- 
tions about things on no account to be forgotten. 

How pleasant it is to start in the cool 
sweet-scented dawn, when the early sunbeams 
are glinting over the purple alfalfa fields, the 
horses eager to be off in the keen air! Then 
come long hours on the road, until at sundown 
twinkling lights tell that we are near our 
friend’s house, eager voices welcome us, and 
kindly hands help to unsaddle or unharness 
the horses. After their simple wants (very 
simple in this country) are seen to, comes a 
cheery evening meal in the plain but snug 
sitting-room. Next day is spent ‘looking 
round,’ inspecting the horses to see what new 
ones have been bought or broken in, There 
is always something new about an estancia, 
and this is the most interesting thing in 


camp-life, that new schemes have to be made 
and carried out continually. Then messages 
are sent out to summon the neighbours, who 
shortly turn up from all sides to play in or 
watch a game of polo. There is a great 
slaughter of ducks and turkeys, and where 
the includes ladies, cakes and pies 
are baked, and a dainty dinner served. Extra 
beds are easily arranged, for every house has 
a large supply of catris, and in cold weather 
every one travels with ponchos. A catri is the 
simplest form of bedstead, made like a camp- 
stool, easily folded up and put aside, and with- 
out a mattress most cool and restful on hot 
nights. The evening is spent, if hot, in the 
veranda, or indoors round the fireside, playing 
games, and dancing or singing where there is 
a piano. The custom of visiting all the 
estancias in the neighbourhood in this way, 
passing a day or two at each, answers to a 
round of calls, in camp the distance between 
neighbours being usually too great to allow 
of paying a visit and returning in the same 
day. I have heard many amusing descrip- 
tions of going a paséo in the old times, 
when things were done on a larger scale than 
nowadays. In one house all the neighbours 
gathered for Christmas, two tents being put up 
in the patio, one for ladies, the other fur men. 
The young fellows on their arrival would 
secure a catri and hide it in the monté so as 
to. make sure of a_ bed, the less fortunate 
having to sleep on their recdéu (as the native 
saddle is called), which being made up of 
about half-a-dozen saddle-cloths and skins, is 
not a bad substitute, and is indeed the true 
gaucho’s only bed. 

Polo is fast becoming the game of the English- 
men of South America. Wherever there are 
a dozen to be found within reach (that ma 
mean a ride of a dozen miles or more), a clu 
is formed. No game could be more suitable to 
a country where all men ride and possess horses, 
Sunday is the great day for polo. I know 
this will be much disapproved of by many of 
my readers, who do not realise what possibilities 
there are for mis-spending Sunday in camp. 
There are no churches of any sort, no clergy- 
men or missionaries. Even books are limited 
in number, and few people possess a piano ; so, 
when no work is going on, there is nothing 
to do. Sunday is always a holiday ; the peones 
pass it visiting friends, sucking maté, and 
talking by the hour; or at the pulperias (camp- 
stores), where often on Sundays races take place, 
and raffles are got up, and the poor peon is 
cheated out of his money and encouraged to 
get drunk on caia, the native drink, made 
from sugar-cane. With nothing to do on the 
estancia, it is natural enough for a young 
fellow to ride over to the pulperia, just to see 
what is going on; once there, it is not easy 
for him to avoid the ca%a and the betting, and 
even the fighting that often follows up. 

On the other hand, a game of polo brings all 
the English together—some to play, some to 
look on. We all meet at lunch; the afternoon 
is spent on the polo ground, where two or 
three ladies and a few children are often 
to be found as spectators. Then comes a 
cheery party round the tea-table. As the sun 
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gets low, those who live near mount and ride 
off in good spirits, after a stirring game and 
the sight of fresh faces. Some stay for the 
night, enjoying a sociable evening round the 
iano, when sacred music and hymns _ recall 
cae Sundays in the past. It is a bright day 
in the week for those who during the other 
six live a solitary life, without hearing Eng- 
lish spoken from morning till night, getting up 
at dawn to spend the day in the saddle, 
working cattle (that is, counting, marking, and 
separating them), and superintending ploughing, 
harrowing, or sowing. 

Far less stirring is a lady’s life: except for 
a ride or drive, she never leaves the house. 
If she has children, she must be always with 
them, for a good nurse is not easily found, and, 
even with one, she cannot leave home with a 
mind at rest, knowing that there is no doctor, 
or even an experienced friend at hand, who can 
be summoned in case of illness. I have seen 
some brave matrons go off for a paséo with all 
their “ and girls and babies; but this can 
hardly be an enjoyable holiday for them or 
the friends they visit. As a good cook is quite 
an impossibility in camp, the lady of the house 
has to spend most of her time in the kitchen. 
The dairy also must be under her special care, 
as no native understands how to make butter. 
Naturally, if a woman is interested in house- 
keeping, she has plenty of scope and material for 
her talents, and nowhere is a comfortable home 
more appreciated than in this land of roughing 
it. Of course, in the more civilised parts it is 
different, and indeed life is much the same as 
life at home in an ordinary country house. 
Both inside and outside it is a life free from 
many irksome conventional restraints, and from 
all passing fashions, where each household is 
modelled and directed according to its own ideas 
of what works best and is most comfortable ; 
but it is usually a life wanting in culture, and 
art, and good music, such as may be found in 
the most out-of-the-way corners of Old England. 

8. 5S. M. 


AN AWKWARD FIX. 
A BUSH ADVENTURE. 
By Joun Mackie. 


Wen I went out in ’82 to the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, it was undoubtedly a wild and 
unsettled place. Burketown, a resurrected town- 
ship smelling of sawdust and whisky, was the 
Ultima Thule of civilisation in that part of 
Australia. The country to the west of it was 
inhabited only by a few apenuere at long inter- 
vals apart, or by roving bands of wild blacks, 
and was the happy hunting-ground or hiding- 
lace of a number of men wanted by the police 
for horse-stealing or something worse. The 
latter were dangerous and troublesome neigh- 
bours to have anything to do with. For obvious 
reasons, to recognise a man and call him by 
his proper name then, was, in nine cases out 
of ten, to commit an unpardonable error, and 
apt to lead to disagreeable consequences. 

It was in the month of October, about the 
commencement of the thunder-storms and the 
hot weather, when, in charge of a wagon-load 
of goods, I found myself on my way to a 


cattle-stution called Lily-lagoons that had just 
been opened up one hundred and thirty miles 
to the west of Burketown. It might have been 
about three o'clock in the afternoon when, see- 
ing a storm gathering, our party pushed on so 
as to reach the shelter of one of those back- 
block shanties that spring up as if by magic 
wherever there is a chance of intercepting a 
few stray cheques, and to unhitch before the 
tropical downpour overtook us. I remember as 
I rode up to the rough slab building, with its 
bark roof, strip of veranda, and general air 
of untidiness, that I caught a glimpse of some 
men disappearing into the bush in rear of the 
buildings ; they were making for a yard hard 
by, where I made sure their . Fe were. Such 
an experience is by no means an uncommon 
one in certain outlying parts of the Gulf 
country, where, generally speaking, there are 
always a few men keeping out of the way of 
the police, and who are apprehensive on the ap- 
proach of strangers, and make themselves scarce . 
until they are assured as to their identity. 

Let the reader not put any erroneous con- 
struction upon my conduct when I admit send- 
ing a certain precocious larikin, whom I had 
met before, to make their minds easy and 
fetch them back. I could not afford to be 
other than on good terms with such a crew— 
horse flesh was a costly and difficult commodity 
to replace in the Gulf in those days. When I 
entered the rough bar-room, Cassidy, the publi- 
can, held out his right hand patronisingly 
towards me, and with his left placed a black 
bottle on the counter. 

I shook hands with him and exchanged com- 

liments ; for Jack was as good as his master 
in the Gulf, so not to be hail-fellow-well-met 
with every one argued a sad lack of policy, 
and marked one as the possible victim of 
future misfortune. According to the custom of 
a stranger when entering a bush ‘hotel, I 
called upon the bleary-eyed and shaky-lookin 
devotees of old Silenus, in the guise of severa 
bushmen present, to ‘ breast the bar.’ This they 
did with an alacrity which, if expended in a 
better cause, would have been a in 
the extreme. As soon as possible, however, I 
escaped from tle noisy and unpleasantly de- 
monstrative little crowd, and went outside to 
await the team. I was selecting a spot on 
which to halt the wagon, when, from behind 
a huge blood-wood tree, there came a sound as 
of some one moaning, and going round, I dis- 
covered a man lying on his face, evidently in 
the clutches of that demon of the Gulf, ma- 
larial fever. He nervously grasped an empty 
canvas water-bag in one hand, and did not 
seem to be aware of my presence. I appro- 

riated the bag, went down to the lagoon, filled 
it with water, and came back tohim. Tapping 
him on the shoulder, I said: ‘Here, mate ; 
have a drink.’ 

Now, no one knows, save those who have 
experienced the torments of the fierce fever- 
thirst, what a pleasant salutation this is. When 
addressed, he rolled over on his back, and I 
saw his face for the first time. Having a good 
memory for ‘descriptions, I recognised him. 
He was Billie Main, a young fellow not yet 
four-and-twenty years of age, and who had at 
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least half-a-dozen warrants out against him for 
horse-stealing in various parts of the colony. 
Not utterly bad, however, or without certain 
good points, strange as it may seem ; but, alas! 
easily led: one who, from the commission of 
a foolish and unpremeditated act of dishonesty, 
and the keeping of bad company, had been led 
to commit more serious crimes, until he had 
cut himself off from all chance of honest em- 
ployment, and now led the miserable life of 
a hunted wild animal. 

There is little that is in reality attractive in 
the lives of such as Billie, in spite of what a 
certain absurd and pernicious kind of literature 
says, and which is generally penned = those 
who know nothing of the stern and_ hideous 
truth. There was nothing in Billie’s face that 
was suggestive of the criminal and foolhardy 
deeds for which he had been noted. As it was, 
I was an utter stranger to him, moreover, 
‘some one whom he could not exactly make 
out ;? so for the minute he regarded me with 
not a little apprehension on his face, and said: 
‘Then you’re not a trap? 

‘What do you take me for?’ I responded, 
knowing there was only one way of talking to 
such men, and I confess feeling not a little 
sorry for him in his helpless condition; he 
looked so utterly wretched and _ neglected. 
‘You’d better take a drink, like a good fellow. 
And look here; you want to get back to the 
shanty, for there’s a thunder-storm coming up. 
I’ll stow your saddles and gear under the tar- 
paulin of my wagon when it comes—and here 
it is.’ 

And up lumbered the heavily-laden wagon, 
with its driver, ‘offsider” and twelve horses. 
I stowed away Billie’s belongings; he all the 
time watching me with a strange mixture of 
surprise and curiosity. 

‘You’re a new chum, I s’pose?’ he remarked 
at length. 

‘Well, yes,” I answered ; ‘I don’t suppose a 
couple of years in the country counts for much. 
But get up; it’s going to rain.’ 

‘Thought as much as how you were a new 
chum,’ he said, paying no attention to my last 
remark, and taking another drink. ‘When 
you’ve been in this country a little longer, 
you won’t trouble your head *bout every poor 
beggar you happens to find lying under a gum- 
tree, and whom you don’t know.’ 

‘Well, Billie Main” I said, ‘I happen to 
know you; and I do not mean to assert that 
the honour of your acquaintance is such that 
I’d care to go blowing about it to any of my 
very particular friends. But that has nothing 
to do with it. I’ve had the fever myself, and 
don’t intend to let you lie here; so get up, 
my bold hero. Here, give me your arm: a 
drenching in the state you’re in now would 
just about fix the business for you.’ 

‘Well, you are a rum un,’ he said, raising 
himself wearily on his hands into a sitting 
position. Then looking at me with a somewhat 
more reassured and pleasanter expression on his 
face, he added: ‘S’pose I’ve got to do as you 
boss,’ 

is was a pinched, pale, weary-looking face 
—not the kind of ye 
with the companionship of horse-thieves and, 


perhaps, murderers, His voice was pitched in 
that soft, drawling intonation peculiar to natives 
of New South Wales ; and, in spite of the repu- 
tation he bore, he could leat one squarely 
enough in the eyes. ‘A good man gone wrong,’ 
I thought, ‘and neglect and ignorance at the 
bottom of it all? That his natural inclinations 
were neither of the ungrateful nor vicious sort 
when uninfluenced by the ‘flash,’ bad company 
he had a weakness for, I knew; and despite 
what he said, I believe that Billie would have 
been the first man to help a stranger. 

He was weak as a kitten; so giving him my 
arm, I led him over to the shanty, where he 
muttered a few words—of thanks, I suppose— 
and flinging himself down on a rude stretcher 
under the veranda, lay silent with his head 
in his hands. An hour or so later, when the 
fierce and sudden thunder-storm had lifted, we 
hitched up our team and went on again. But 
as for Billie, I did not see him again for two 

ears. Strange rumours were afloat concerning 

im in the meantime; and once he was re- 
ported as having stolen horses at three different 
places, widely apart, at the same time, which 
goes to prove the truth of the adage, ‘Give a dog 
a bad name, and you may as well hang him 


A cold-blooded murder had been committed 
on the Georgetown gold-diggings, and the police 
wanted a man named M‘Donell, badly, for it. 
Indeed, he had committed more lo one 
murder ; but as he was well known to be a des- 
perate and dangerously reckless man, those who 
were inclined to assist the law were chary 
about meddling with him. Since the George- 
town murder, the police had been scouring the 
country everywhere; but then, Australia is 
quite a respectable-sized hiding-place, and noth- 
ing had been heard of him. 

it was late in the afternoon, in the month 
of October, and I had occasion to visit a dis- 
tant part of our main paddock fence, some 
ten miles away from the head-station. This 
fence ran parallel to the only track (that is, 
trail or road) in that part of the country, 
which was the Port Darwin track, but was 
some two miles off it. I was alone; and, 
strange to say, contrary to my wont, had left 
my revolver behind. I was pacing along easily, 
admiring the beauty of the evening, and think- 
ing of nothing in particular, when amongst 
the trees, some hundred yards outside the 
fence, I observed the glimmering of a_ fire. 
Blacks or white men? At least it would not 
be difficult to see; so putting my horse at the 
fence, I took the top-rail neatly. This practice 
of mine—always teaching my horse to jump— 
was to stand me in good stead yet. 

White men at the ‘Yellow water-hole’— 
but what were they doing so far off the track ? 
In another minute I had ridden right in 
amongst them, and unthinkingly jumped off 
my horse. In another minute I would have 
given all I possessed to have been on his 
back again, and anywhere but in that company. 
There were three men, and they had neither 
seen nor heard me approach. One was stoop- 
ing over the fire in the act of taking a damper 
from the ashes; and the other two were sitting 
with their backs against a fallen tree, evidently 
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enjoying a smoke. However, I stammered out 
‘Good-evening, mates,’ and tried to look as if 
I were glad at having dropped across them. 

Then I experienced a chilling sensation of 
dismay ; for as the two men leaped to their feet, 
I recognised the notorious M‘Donell, as blood- 
thirsty and unprincipled a wretch as ever lived. 
There was no mistaking him: the same bill that 
offered the five hundred pounds reward that 
would lead to his capture described him too fully. 
There was the bluish scar right across the left 
cheek ; the cruel, shifty black eyes, and the 
coarse, animal face. The second man, Smythe 
—M(‘Donell’s companion in crime—was not an 
unhandsome man, but still evil-looking. They 
were both men who would think no more of 
shooting any one who stood between them and 
liberty than they would think of crushing a 
spider. But, suddenly, the third man turned, 
and I saw who it was—Billie Main. He looked 
somewhat anxious for a minute when he recog- 
nised me; but suddenly his brow cleared and 
he came forward. 

Now, I confess that though Billie bore none 
of the best of characters—indeed the reverse— 
I was somewhat relieved at seeing him there. 
I could not help thinking that there was a 
something about Lan, in spite of his unenviable 
reputation, which hinted at his not being desti- 
tute of common humanity, I had a pretty 
shrewd guess that M‘Donell and Smythe, divin- 
ing I had recognised them, would not care 
about letting me go back again to civilisation, 
knowing that the police were somewhere in the 
neighbourhood. Ch, how foolish I appeared in 
my own eyes, having come out without my 
revolver ! i was in an awkward fix, truly. I 
saw the two first-mentioned men slip their 
hands down towards their revolver pouches. 
Then M‘Donell, looking around to see if 
were alone, sang out: ‘Hilloa! mister, what the 
dickens do you mean by riding into a man’s 
camp like this, and making so mighty free ? 

But here Billie came to my assistance, for 
with a ready laugh and shaking me heartily 
by the hand, he said to M‘Donell: ‘It’s all 
right, Dan: it’s Dick Holmes, one of the boys, 
and one of the right sort—I’ll answer for him. 
He’s head-stockman to old “T. B.,” and minds 
his own business. I’ll go bail he’ll keep his 
mouth shut.’ 

Inwardly I blessed Billie’s presence of mind 
and tact; so seeing that my only chance of 
being allowed to leave that company was by 
playing a part and conciliating them, I tied 
up my horse alongside one of theirs that stood 
saddled, hard by, and said to M‘Donell: ‘A 
nice sort of reception you’d give a man, mate. 
But I’ll forgive you if you give me a drink 
of tea and a fill of tobacco. I came away 
without any this morning, and have been riding 
all day. Ah! that’s better’—this to M‘Donell, 
who had indicated the billy alongside the fire, 
with an inclination of his head. I took a 
drink of tea and cut a fill of tobacco from the 
plug that Smythe handed me. Now, hospitality 
of this nature is as much a sacred rite with 
the Australians as the breaking of bread is 
with the people of the East, so I felt some- 
what more at my ease. 

I could not help admiring Billie’s cunning ; 


for after one glance at me that was full of 
meaning, he talked as if he had known me for 
years, and in a way that, had any unenlightened 
party overheard, would have seriously com- 
Page my character. Of course I saw his 
rift, which was to impress his comrades with 
the idea that I was the last man in the world 
to go talking about their whereabouts. I must 
confess that his evident anxiety to put me in 
a i? light in their eyes, struck me with a 
rather unpleasant significance. For desperate 
men all three, and with the shadow of the 
gallows resting over two of them, was it likely 
that they would let me, a comparative stranger, 
walk right out of their camp, perhaps right 
into a police one, and ‘give them away,’ just 
when they were within some thirty miles of the 
Northern Territory boundary line, past which 
the Queensland police might not follow them ? 

And all the time I could see M‘Donell was 
turning over something in his mind. Only 
once did I catch the restless glint of those 
ferret-like, black eyes, and they convinced me 
that there was little chance of leaving that cam 
alive, if he only took it into his head that t 
was not to be trusted. As it was, he and 
Smythe observed a disconcerting silence, and I 
replied and talked to Billie in a strain that it 
is to be hoped I shall never require to adopt 
again when talking to any one. Let a man’s 
life be at stake, however, and he will do many 
a thing his conscience condemns, And, after 
all, I frankly confess to being no hero. It helps 
to keep me from having any inordinate opinion 
of myself now, when I think that, had a 
stranger heard me talking then, he would have 
thought I was a fit companion for Billie and 
his mates, 


But it would not do to stop in that camp 


I| too long, or they might mistake my motives. 


Besides, I was becoming all the time more 
nervous on account of the peculiarly sinister 
manner of M‘Donell and Smythe, and was 
anxious to have it over—such as it might be. 

And now the go-go-burra or laughing-jackass 
had begun his noisy cachinnation, as he does 
first thing in the morning and just before sun- 
down. Innumerable tree-frogs, and members of 
the insect world, now that the sun was getting 
lower and the air became cooler, began to make 
the Australian forest instinct with strange 
sounds, the like of which can only be heard 
in a tropical forest at night-fall. Flocks of 
screeching and parrakeets, many-hued 
pigeons, and noisy leather-heads, swooped down 
to drink at the water-hole as if oblivious of 
our presence ; and the graceful fronds of palms, 
with their lace-like tracery, became darkly and 
sharply silhouetted against the gray sky. 

It was a strange significant fancy 
that struck me just then, that some of their 
drooping leaves should resemble the nodding 
plumes on a hearse. It is strange, but true, 
that in positions of the most imminent danger 
the most trivial details will impress themselves 
on one’s mind. But it was necessary that I 
should have daylight to leap back over the 
fence again, so I rose from the ground on 
which I had seated myself. I do not deny that 
it cost me an effort even to take this urgent 
step. It was no mere presentiment, but a pal- 
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pable sense of imminent and impending danger | lifeless body, provided M‘Donell did not burn 
that me now. it. I can remember thinking that this neck- 


‘Well, mates, time I was going,’ I said. ‘By 
the way, if you want a “fifty” of flour, we can 
let you have it. Billie can come along with 
me, and I'll slip it out to him. No one need 
know who gets it. If you’re going into the 
Territory, you may find it useful.’ 

Billie jumped at the idea; but the other 
two silenced him. ‘They did not require it,’ 
they said. ‘In fact, they were nearer the 
station than they cared about,’ 

I walked towards my horse. Now, I think 
there is no more disagreeable sensation than to 
turn your back to a man and think that 
he is meditating putting a bullet into you. 
You dare not look round in case you may pre- 
cipitate the action; and you feel a cold, creepy 
sensation running down your spine, as if some 
one were pouring cold water down your back. 
It is a horrible thing to think that you may be 
launched into eternity at any moment without 
preparation. My fingers were twitching ner- 
vously as I untied the reins from the tree, and 
prepared to mount. The three men had drawn 
together; but I could not look at them. How 
utterly at their mercy I was then! Just as I 
put my left foot into the stirrup, there was a 
sudden movement—an imprecation—the ‘ping’ 
of a pistol. ‘Zip!’—a bullet buried itself in the 
bark of a tree close to my head, and M‘Donell 
exclaimed: ‘Curse you, Billie, you’ve spoiled 
the shot!’ 

I sprang into the saddle, just in time to see 
Billie endeavouring to prevent M‘Donell from 
firing again. ‘Hold hard, my hearty!’ cried 
the latter. To lie well forward on my horse, 
and dig my heels well into his flanks, was the 
work of a second. Like a bolt shot from a 
crossbow, ‘Eclipse’ sprang forward and dashed 
away through the scrub. 

Ping! ping! ping!—something like a red- 
hot needle being thrust through my left arm, 
and a shot that made the blood spurt from the 
neck of my poor horse. A narrow shave, 
truly! I was now running some hundred 
yards from the fence and parallel to it. In 
another minute 1 heard the dull, quick thud 
of a horse’s hoofs behind me. Looking back, I 
saw M‘Donell, hatless, evil-looking, and with a 
revolver in his right hand, tearing after me, 
mounted on the horse I had seen tied up in 
the camp. I knew now that he meant to get 
close up alongside me so as to make sure work 
of both me and ns ng 

Oh, if I could only have had a weapon of 
some sort in my hand to have faced that 
fiend! But strategy was my only hope. 
‘Eclipse’ was a jumper, and nothing more. I 
knew it was only a question of time till 
M‘Donell was alongside. 

It was a mad, wild ride. Trees and bushes 
flew past at express speed. Like a man who 
has been snatched from the jaws of death by 
drowning, I can still recall distinctly every 
soul-harrowing, every complex, pertinent, and 
trivial thought that coursed through my brain 
just then. I can remember speculating on 
the theories of the Greek philosopher regard- 
ing the soul after death; even wondering if 
the hands at the station would find my 


or-nothing ride of mine resembled one I had 
read of in some old German legend, or 
Tam o’ Shanter’s by the waters of Doon. 
But the Scottish farmer’s gray mare had a 
good hard road to stretch her limbs on, while 
poor ‘Eclipse’ had to dash and dodge through 
treacherous forest country. I looked once 
over my shoulder, and saw the ugly face of 
M‘Donell with a wicked grin upon it. He 
was gaining upon me at every stride, and there 
was a deadly glitter in his cold, black eyes 
—no mercy there. Another hundred yards, and 
then his horse would be close upon mine. 
Now for a supreme effort. 

Quick as thought I pulled ‘Eclipse’ over to 
the right, and M‘Donell shot past with a curse. 
Now for the fence. I bent low, and shouted 
to my horse: it was neck or nothing, life or 


death. M‘Donell had wheeled and was close 
upon me. Would he follow, or would he 
shoot? My heart was in my mouth, but 


‘Eclipse’ took the top-rail in that waning light 
like a bird—and cleared it. Bravo, ‘ Eclipse !’ 

Clatter—c-r-rash ! 

I looked back. M*‘Donell’s horse had jumped 
foul of the top-rail, and striking it, pitched 
wildly, rolling over and over again with its 
rider. There was an explosion: M‘Donell had 
shot himself with his own revolver in the fall, 
and lay like a bundle of rags on the ground. 
When I picked him up, he was stone-dead— 
gone to answer for his crimes before a higher 
tribunal than any man could arraign him 


at. 

I rode to the station, and found the troopers 
there. Hurrying back we surprised Smythe 
who had followed up and discovered his dea 
mate. He was too much stunned and taken 
aback to make much of a resistance, and in 
two minutes the cold, gleaming handcuffs were 
on his wrists. But Billie had fled the camp; 
doubtless apprehensive of M‘Donell’s anger for 
his interference on my behalf. I confess to 
having been glad of this. Poor Billie! he was 
meant for better things; he was at least not 
one of those on whom a kindly meant action 
is thrown away. 


SONNET. 


Oxp thoughts, old memories of days gone by, 

Lift their dead faces from the shroud of years, 

And crowd my path, to-night—I know not why !— 

Pleading, with ceaseless voices, in mine ears, 

For recognition and remembrance. Chill, 

Chill too, and bitter is the wintry blast ; 

And yet, methinks, upon it lingers still 

The fragrant breath of summer nights long past 

Hoarse is the murmur of the river too ; 

Yet in its voice is echoed o’er and o’er 

The old sweet song we heard long, long ago, 

That harvest night when, ling’ring by the shore, 

Beneath the sheen of holy stars we stood, 

Nor dreamt of winter winds or tempests rude. 
M. C. C. 
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